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EULOGY. 


The  inauguration  of  two  institutions  of  science 
at  the  capitol  of  our  state — yesterday  the  Geologi- 
cal Hall,  to  day  the  Dudley  Observatory — is  an 
event  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Who  does  not 
rejoice  in  contemplating  a spectacle,  so  honorable 
to  the  country,  so  cheering  to  the  friends  of  learn- 
ing and  social  progress  ? When  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  of  the  last  week — 
the  welcome  presence  and  instructive  delibe- 
rations of  the  American  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science;  the  occasion  assumes 
a national  dignity  and  importance,  and  deserves 
to  be  celebrated  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
American  science. 

The  gradual  advancement  of  our  country  in 
intellectual  culture  becomes  an  object  of  pro- 
found interest  to  every  mind  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  influence  of  knowledge  upon  the 
happiness  and  destiny  of  mankind.  Every  new 
agency  by  which  the  boundaries  of  science  are 
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enlarged  and  the  light  of  philosophy  more  widely 
diffused,  is  welcomed  with  gratitude  as  a tribute 
to  civilization,  and  the  revelation  of  a latent 
power  to  gain  fresh  conquests  in  the  domains  of 
truth.  The  State  of  New-York,  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  motto  inscribed  on  her  shield,  has  been 
distinguished  from  an  early  period  in  our  history 
for  enlightened  efforts  to  elevate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  her  people.  We  point 
with  pride  to  the  magnificent  works  by  which 
physical  barriers  have  been  surmounted,  inter- 
course unfettered,  commerce  expanded,  and  all 
the  sources  of  internal  prosperity  warmed  into 
life  and  activity;  and  we  honor  the  memory  of 
the  statesmen  by  whose  wisdom  and  energy 
these  grand  results  were  accomplished.  But  be 
it  remembered  that  while  thus  securing  a rapidity 
of  material  growth  and  progress  to  which  history 
scarcely  affords  a parallel,  we  have  not  been  in- 
different to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elements 
whose  harmonious  development  constitutes  the 
true  glory  of  a state,  and  entitles  it  to  rank 
among  refined  and  cultivated  nations. 

By  judicious  and  liberal  legislation  we  have 
perfected  a system  of  popular  education  which 
brings  the  means  of  mental  improvement  within 
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the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  the  common- 
wealth, even  the  most  obscure  and  destitute. 
Institutions  designed  to  advance  the  higher 
branches  of  science  and  learning  have  been 
wisely  multiplied,  and  encouraged  from  time  to 
time  by  endowments  from  the  public  resources. 
But  legislation  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  impart 
vitality  and  vigor  to  a system  of  education,  how- 
ever perfect  the  skill  displayed  in  its  theory  and 
structure.  To  ensure  success  individual  aid  and 
co-operation  are  indispensable.  Happily  for  the 
cause  of  learning  this  important  requisite  has 
not  been  withheld.  Generous  and  enlightened 
men  have  stepped  forward  with  an  ardor,  which 
cannot  be  too  gratefully  acknowledged,  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  state,  and  give  effect  -to  its 
aspirations  for  higher  intellectual  development. 

I consider  it  alike  fortunate  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  and  honorable  to  its  fame,  that  here 
at  the  capitol,  in  this  ancient  city  of  Albany, 
we  have  had  a body  of  cultivated  scholars 
and  munificent  citizens,  of  whom  any  country 
might  be  proud,  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  letters  and  science,  and  active  in  promoting 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  By 
their  public  spirit  and  well  directed  exertions, 
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they  have  excited  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
education  which  is  already  yielding  a rich  and 
precious  harvest.  To  them  are  we  indebted  for 
the  first  foundations  of  an  university  designed  to 
embrace  within  the  ample  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions the  entire  circle  of  scientific  enquiries — an 
institution  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
great  intellectual  need  of  our  country.  From 
the  progress  already  made  in  this  design,  we  may 
safely  anticipate  its  complete  success  at  no 
distant  period.  It  is  truly  a noble  effort,  worthy 
of  generous  minds  which  find  their  highest 
happiness  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-men.  I trust  they  will  not  grow  weary 
in  the  work  until  they  shall  have  consummated 
the  great  object  of  their  labors.  Kegarding  them 
as  public  benefactors  in  the  most  exalted  sense, 
I must  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  them  my  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  upon  society. 

My  chief  aim  in  appearing  before  you  on  the 
present  occasion  is  to  offer  a grateful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and 
whose  name  stands  conspicuous  among  the 
names  of  the  honored  dead  who,  by  their  virtues 
and  services,  adorned  the  historic  annals  of  our 
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State.  Charles  E.  Dudley  was  a man  whose 
sterling  merits  would  have  ensured  a high  place 
among  the  first  citizens  of  Greece  or  Rome,  in 
the  virtuous  age  of  either  republic,  when  integ- 
rity and  patriotism  were  the  only  passport  to 
popular  eminence. 

Before  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon  his  charac- 
ter, permit  me  to  observe  that  he  was  the  friend 
of  my  youth,  and  that  many  years  of  intercourse, 
during  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  receive 
numerous  proofs  of  his  kindness,  gave  him  a 
strong  hold  upon  my  affections.  I was  indebted 
to  him  for  wise  counsels,  for  generous  patronage, 
and  above  all  for  a bright  example  of  manliness 
and  honor  which  animated  his  whole  life  and 
conduct.  The  memory  of  these  personal  rela- 
tions revives  in  my  breast  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  devotion  which  time  cannot  extinguish.  Mr. 
Dudley’s  career  presented  a beautiful  illustration 
of  the  elevating  tendency  of  our  free  American 
institutions.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a 
clear,  vigorous  intellect,  and  high  moral  suscep- 
tibilities. These  characteristics  were  strength- 
ened by  timely  culture  and  the  purest  social 
influences.  In  early  life  he  enjoyed  unusual 
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versant  with  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
other  countries.  The  principles  of  commerce, 
in  its  grand  relations  to  the  public  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  as  a peaceful  agency  of  human 
progress  and  civilization,  became  his  favorite 
subject  of  investigation.  While  his  acquirements 
were  varied  and  extensive,  he  made  himself 
specially  familiar  with  the  history  of  commerce 
and  navigation  in  ancient  and  modern  times; 
with  the  causes  which  atfect  their  growth  and 
decline,  with  the  practical  working  of  the  com- 
mercial systems  adopted  by  different  nations; 
and  his  rich  stores  of  information  on  these 
subjects  enabled  him  to  render  important  service 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  his  own  country. 
His  attainments  in  this  department  of  political 
economy,  and  a remarkable  faculty  for  discrimi- 
nation in  deducing  from  general  theories  safe 
practical  conclusions,  with  reference  to  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs,  qualified  him  to  discuss  some 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  commercial 
policy  with  a convincing  clearness  of  elucidation. 
In  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I have  rarely 
met  a statesman  whose  knowledge  on  this  class 
of  subjects  was  more  complete,  or  whose  observa- 
tions were  more  comprehensive  and  profound. 
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After  devoting  some  years  to  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  in  which  his  labors  were  rewarded 
by  abundant  success,  Mr.  Dudley  retired  from 
active  business  and  became  a citizen  of  Albany, 
where  he  was  allied  by  marriage  with  one  of  its 
most  respected  and  influential  families.  Among 
the  people  of  this  city,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  where  his  honorable 
discharge  of  duty  in  every  relation  of  life  made 
him  “observed  of  all  observers,”  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  virtues  which 
adorned  his  character,  and  elicited  repeated 
expressions  of  public  regard  and  confidence. 

In  a community  so  appreciative  of  merit,  it 
was  impossible  that  such  a man  should  remain 
in  tranquil  retirement.  From  time  to  time  he 
was  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  stations  of 
eminent  dignity  and  importance,  and  he  never 
failed  to  discharge  his  trust  with  fidelity  and 
capacity.  He  was  chosen  more  than  once  to 
preside  over  the  municipal  administration  of  this 
city,  as  its  chief  magistrate  ; and  in  this  position 
he  rendered  services  which  are  still  remembered 
with  gratitude.  As  a member  of  the  Senate  of 
New-York  he  identified  his  name  with  beneficent 
measures  which  have  contributed  largely  to 
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the  intellectual  progress  and  material  prosperity 
of  the  State.  In  him  our  system  of  internal 
improvements  found  a firm  and  enlightened 
supporter.  He  was  an  effective  advocate  of  the 
Erie  Canal  at  a time  when  that  magnificent 
undertaking  was  denounced  as  visionary,  and 
its  completion  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a strong 
and  determined  opposition.  But  1 regard  it  as 
his  highest  merit  as  a legislator  for  the  State, 
that  he  was  a zealous  and  constant  friend  of  the 
cause  of  education.  Every  measure  calculated 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  whether 
by  the  extension  of  our  common  school  system, 
or  the  creation  of  new  institutions  of  learning, 
received  from  him  an  earnest  and  powerful  sup- 
port. 

At  a subsequent  period  Mr.  Dudley  was  elected 
to  a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ; a 
station  which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  dignified  and  respected  members  of 
that  body  at  a time  when  Clay  and  Webster  and 
Calhoun  gave  lustre  to  the  senatorial  office.  On 
questions  affecting  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  trade  gave  an  important  weight  to  his  opinions. 
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As  a Senator,  he  was  distinguished  among  his 
peers  for  ripe  intelligence,  true  patriotism,  and  a 
spirit  of  candor  which  inspired  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  his  motives  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment.  It  frequently  occurs  that  these 
sterling  qualities  are  of  more  value  to  the  country 
in  its  legislative  bodies,  than  the  most  brilliant 
displays  of  impassioned  eloquence.  It  was  Mr. 
Dudley’s  fortune  to  act  a prominent  part  on  the 
stage  of  public  events,  in  times  of  intense  politi- 
cal excitement.  Though  decided  in  his  opinions, 
adhering  always  to  his  avowed  principles  with 
unyielding  firmness,  party  spirit  never  ventured 
to  assail  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  or  to  ques- 
tion the  purity  of  his  intentions.  He  cherished 
warm  political  attachments,  yet  was  he  no 
partizan,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  he  loved 
Caesar  much,  he  loved  Rome  more,  and  regarded 
the  welfare  of  his  country  as  paramount  to  the 
interests  of  any  party. 

On  several  occasions  he  exhibited  a lofty  spirit 
of  independence,  in  defiance  of  the  most  power- 
ful political  influences.  In  every  relafion,  public 
and  private,  he  was  governed  by  a controlling 
sense  of  justice,  and  discharged  his  duty  with 
that  true  moral  courage  which  rejects  all  fear, 


except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  His  personal 
deportment  exhibited  that  blending  of  dignity 
and  courtesy  which  inspires  a mingled  sentiment 
of  homage  and  affection.  In  all  the  intercourse 
of  life  he  displayed  a refined  sense  of  propriety. 
Naturally  modest  and  retiring,  he  avoided  no 
duty,  and  shrank  from  no  responsibility  which  a 
statesman  or  a citizen  can  be  justly  required  to 
assume.  He  sought  no  prominence,  but  accepted 
the  honors  which  were  conferred  upon  him  as  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men. 

This  is  a brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Charles  E.  Dudley. 
Fifteen  years  have  passed  away  since  he  de- 
parted this  life,  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
most  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  honored  by 
his  lellow-citizens,  and  mourned  by  the  country 
which  he  had  so  faithfully  served.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  his  beloved  and  venerable 
widow,  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
the  object  of  his  fondest  affections,  still  survives. 
To  her  bereaved  spirit,  during  the  long  period  of 
her  loneliness,  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and 
life-long  devotion  to  her  happiness,  and  the  hope 
of  reunion  in  the  realms  of  immortal  felicity, 
have  been  a source  of  unfailing  consolation. 
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“ Like  lamps  in  eastern  sepulchres, 

Amid  my  heart’s  deep  gloom, 

Affection  sheds  its  holiest  light 
Upon  my  husband’s  tomb; 

And  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  once  more 
To  upper  air,  grow  dim, 

So  my  soul’s  love  is  cold  and  dead 
Unless  it  glow  for  him.” 

To  her  has  been  reserved  the  pious  office  of 
rearing  an  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory. 
How  generously,  how  nobly  this  sacred  duty  has 
been  performed,  will  be  recorded  and  remembered 
during  all  future  time  ! The  recollection  of  her 
constancy  and  munificence  will  be  cherished  by 
coming  generations  until  the  earth  shall  give  up 
its  dead.  Her  tribute  of  affection  to  a departed 
husband  is  a graceful  offering  upon  the  altar  of 
science  and  truth.  In  preparing  a sepulchre  and 
raising  a tomb  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  she  has 
built  an  edifice  which  points  to  the  heavens,  and 
created  an  instrumentality  which  shall  unfold 
the  mysteries  of  the  spheres  and  display  the 
wonders  of  the  firmament  to  mortal  vision.  By 
rendering  this  suitable  and  deserved  honor  to 
his  fame,  she  has  immortalized  her  own.  The 
Dudley  Observatory  will  forever  associate  the 
names  of  both  with  the  highest  glories  of 
science,  and  the  most  exalted  manifestations  of 
beneficence. 
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